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FOREWORD 


When I first met Ed Kienholz in Los Angeles around 1955 he was just begin- 
ning to be known as an artist in the immediate community. No one “officially” 
connected with the art world in Los Angeles, let alone beyond, had any idea he 
existed. 

Now Kienholz is becoming rather well known, both in professional art world 
circles, and to thousands of museum and gallery visitors in cities throughout the 
country. During the last three years both art journals and popular magazines have 
brought to a vast readership the pictures, critical commentary and stories about 
Ed Kienholz and his work. 

Kienholz is concerned that his art somehow meaningfully functions in a wide- 
open public domain. In this regard two large and differing issues of his concern 
are important to consider. First, there are Kienholz’ own efforts, particularly from 
1955 to 1960, to establish ways that new and radical artists (including himself) 
could create working relationships with one another and engage a concerned public. 


George Warshington in Drag 1957 


This involved founding and literally building galleries managed and directed by 
the artists themselves. It involved artists trading their own art works with one 
another when no one else was interested; in some instances giving art works away to 
people truly interested who could not afford the purchase price; engaging the offi- 
cial art world and a sometimes confused public with as much direct confrontation 
and talk as possible. 

Secondly, particularly from the vantage point of today, there is Kienholz’ 
concern with the extent to which his own and other radical art work has not been 
engaged with a public, but somehow weirdly consumed. This country has done an 
extraordinary job in the last decade packaging its new art for itself and the rest 


of the world. But something is disquietingly missing. The widespread, “successful 
packaging process” can, and has in many instances, left artist and public as dis- 
engaged as when they were totally unknown to one another. All of this, of course, 
has its relationship to the peculiar American syndrome of success and failure, 
winners and losers. Kienholz understands that to be a loser in American society 
is to be personally destroyed. He also understands that to be a winner, the way 
the rules of the game are established, can mean becoming something of a hustler. 
It is important to stress that the ironic and tragic consequences of all this finds 
embodiment in the union of materials, configurations and images of Kienholz’ art. 

Ed Kienholz was born in 1927 in Fairfield, Washington. A ranch life and 
a vast miscellany of schooling, jobs and travel throughout the country occupied 
his time until he settled in Los Angeles in 1953. From 1953 through 1957 


O’er the Ramparts We Watched, Fascinated 1959 


Kienholz developed an art of essentially abstract painted wooden relief. Four_works 
executed between 1957 and 1960 represent some of Kienholz’ first important 
work and prefigure the artist’s major achievements of the 1960’s. Although not 
included in the exhibition, George Warshington in Drag, John Doe and Jane Doe, 
O’er the Ramparts We Watched, Fascinated, and The Psycho-Vendetta Case are 
reproduced on the pages at hand. I prefer to mention certain important qualities 
and techniques found in these four works, rather than specifically discuss those 
in this exhibition. Although I hope that what is said here is useful, I feel that it is 
important for the viewer to work out in his own terms the art directly experienced. 

From the advent of George Warshington in Drag through all subsequent works, 
Kienholz’ art is involved with the use of asserted visual metaphor. His titles in- 


variably are related to the way he would want this visual metaphor to work. 
Irony, often bitter irony, as well as verbal and visual puns, is involved. Thus, 
there is a specific bitter irony involved in making the relief, statue-like image of 
our nation’s father effeminate, “in drag”. In the title, inscribed in large letters 
directly on the surface of the work, Kienholz has mixed, in a sort of pun, two 
national compulsions: cleanliness and aggressiveness. We read War. . . and say 
to ourselves that it should say Wash . . . The two ideas get mixed up and might 
come out something like “Mr. Clean Goes to War”. The arch over the rather 
pathetic little figure is red, white and blue in the original, and we notice that it 
is broken. 

Kienholz’ first art work to be a three-dimensional construction, something 
neither painting nor sculpture in a traditional sense, was John Doe, followed a 


@ 


John Doe and Jane Doe 1959 


short time later by Jane Doe. This was the critical moment when he began to 
combine actual everyday objects and things in works that would embody his insights 
about our everyday thoughts and lives. The figures are absurd, humorous, pathetic, 
corny and tragic, as are the materials used in their making. Kienholz has an 
extraordinary sense of vernacular imagery and the materials which will convey 
a vernacular ambience. John Doe and Jane Doe seem to take on specific per- 
sonalities to a degree that keep them from becoming the lifeless props of an 
all too obvious allegory. His insistent use of idiosyncratic detail somehow seems 
essential to the power of Kienholz’ work to engage and sustain our interest. 
Kienholz’ unusual range of materials and their possibilities for peculiar 


juxtaposition, with special meanings resulting from the juxtaposition, is clearly 
seen in O’er the Ramparts We Watched, Fascinated. Here, among other things, 
we are confronted with doll parts tangled with radio chassis. This may lead the 
viewer to thoughts of more serious entanglements between ordinary people and 
electronic systems. 

Kienholz’ works sometimes stem from topical issues but, at their best, convey 
implications beyond the topical event. This occurs with The Psycho-Vendetta 
Case, which was inspired by the confinement and execution of Carol Chessman 
some years ago in California. There is, of course, the pun in the title referring to 

’ an even more famous American criminal case, echoed in the art of its day. Also 
it is worth noting that there is an aggressively vulgar, nasty quality to The Psycho- 
Vendetta Case. Sometimes shocking and offensive elements find their. way into 
Kienholz’ work, and this is inevitable when the artist deals with his honest 


The Psycho-Vendetta Case 1960 (Open) 


reactions to certain events. 

In all of Kienholz’ art works conceived in the past decade and in his approach 
to what it means to be an artist there seem to be two crucial objectives: power 
for an artist to re-define directly his place and role in society; an art that can 
become a real issue with a public concerned with more than social embellishment. 
Knowing Ed Kienholz and working with him has contributed to my own conviction 
that the most serious concerns regarding art are those, in several senses, beyond 
the framing edge. . 

At this point I feel unable to say more, except to ask the typesetter to enjoy 
himself playing ““The Stars and Stripes Forever,” “America the Beautiful” or other 
patriotic songs as best he can, offering this as a production by the Automatic 
Manufacturing Co., Pender, Neb., an obscure organization of interest to the artist. 


underpaid. They are thinking of asking for a raise to a weekly salary of two dollars 
a week. Eddie himself takes home $3,000 dollars a week. He says that if they push 
this raise through they will have to do 40 shows a week’ instead of the usual 38. 
Eddie has hired a new singer which might help out tremendously. This new singing 
star who goes by the name of Mrs. Miller might help out enormously. We sure do 
hope so. Eddie himself sings in ?(-),.:;!* Polish. 

-It was noted that medical specialists have “congregated around the hospital 
center” leaving it no alternative but “to assume increasing responsibility for. the 
outpatient in the entire geographic area.” As a result, their statement went on, 
“the specialist is unable to care for this large mass of people, while trying to render 
definitive treatment in his field, at the hospital and in his owce.” 

PATIENT FLOW — They looked into the immediate and long-term care coopera- 
tion responsibility for the outpatient in the entire geographic area.” As a result, 
planned are facilities should be determinatec techniques which affect health care. 
“Who will be available and so located to see and screen medicine in the Delmarva 
long-term implications of how patients move July and has generated high versity 
working relationship with the regional program, the talks quickly moved into too 
many. patients and too little manpower to meet their demands for improved health 
services. Facilities and care patient upgrade to cordination and cooperation of 
program of a part be could community a in care health of users and providers ways 
Hagerstown, County, Washington; Hagerstown! Cheverly; Georges Prince, Salisbury 
General Peninsula; County Calvert; Easton; General Arundel Anne, Grace de Havre 
discussed they — PROGRAM: 

1. Appointed a 32-member Advisory Group which will advice and counsel in 
carrying out the establishment and operation of programs. The hospital admin- 
istrators of bitterness and difficulties often encoured in cooperative health planning 
by bleeding local think for community involevment with an evolving framework ofr 
dead people. 2. Selected a perogram coordinator along with two associate Johns 
Hopkins and Dr. William S. Cpicer, Jr. for the Maryland University of walking 
monkeys. Other professional and subprofession personnel in the health field. 

There are some of the views agencies and allied health professionals grant can 
be made with hopelfully, invitiation of operations in the first half of 1968. But 
expressed in meetings with Baltimore and local physicians, hospitls, world and 
Medical Colleges, education and sub-regional medical, educational and patient care 
services in the areas of heart disease, cancer, stroke and related disases. Improved 
Hospital Memorial are not hospitals. 


WALTER Hopps 


Ed and Lyn Kienholz at work on The State Hospital 
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FREE! Take this Giant 
American Eagle 
“TV Channels,” The Washington Post, Nov. 5, 1967, p. 3 


To me Edward Kienholz is the first of the modern phenomenological artists. 
His purpose would seem to be to confront things as they are and make art letting 
us know how things really are. Perhaps such an artist as Kienholz may presume to 
effect the way people will act after the experience of his presentations. 

In the 1950’s junk sculpture became an important mode of artist expression. 
One can observe the work of many sculptors who took junk, the things and refuse 
of our society, and attempted to fashion them into an ingratiating work of art. 
It is obvious that Kienholz with his constructions (do I think of them as “recon- 
structions”?) did not have this high purpose in mind. 

For him the question seems to have been (and it is a profoundly artistic and 
political one) how are we able to take the junk and refuse of our lives and remake 
them in such a way that the artist re-presents junk and refuse as ourselves? If we 
treat our fellow beings as objects, and thereby they become as objects, it is surely 
the next step for the artist to present ourselves in art as comprising the objects we 
have become. We are the sum total of the objects we make of one another. 

Besides the artist’s ability to see reality as it is (which now demands that we 
suspend disbelief about our lives and realize what we have become) there is 
required an enormous technical facility on the part of the artist to present recon- 
stituted refuse as ourselves. Kienholz has the unique ability to make things as a 
combination workman and set designer, who is expert in the skills of carpentry, 
metalsmithing, electricianship and judgment. These are the basic tools of staging 
and presentation. But more important they reflect a wholeness which now seems 
possible only among artists. They do not seem to be intimidated by the new 
pharaohist technology, but instead are able to maintain mastery over it, and keep 
coordination of their hands and minds in their work. 

There is another quality about the art of Kienholz which should be noted. 
Like his friend Tinguely he forces our involvement by asking us to do something. 
We are forced to participate with our hands in much of his work so that we can 
understand and be involved. The “audience” is expected to “turn on” the reality. 
Thus, we are participants in the set and in the art work itself. The audience helps 
in the transformation of the artistic materials, or merely the jogging of them. By so 
doing we are exposed to another part of our existence which we would have rather 
not cared to see. We are asked to unpeel layers of ourselves and of the art work 
which always tells us something clearly and with immediacy. 


For example, Kienholz forces us to walk up to The State Hospital and choose 
whether or not to look through a small barred window. Looking into what proves 
to be a still, ghastly room, we see a naked old man who has been beaten on the 
“stomach with a bar of soap wrapped in a towel (to hide tell-tale bruises). His head 
is a lighted fish bowl with water that contains two live black fish.” The old naked 
man is thinking. And he is thinking about a naked old man who has been beaten 
on the “stomach with a bar of soap wrapped in a towel (to hide tell-tale bruises). 
His head is a lighted fish bowl with water that contains two live black fish.” The 
only difference between the two images presented to us is that one is surrounded 
in a cartoon balloon. 

In The State Hospital, as Kienholz points out, the inmate cannot think beyond 
the present moment. We are forced to realize that he cannot get beyond it because 
of human social constraints placed on him by his fellow beings. When the inmate 
waits it is not for needs or desires. The audience sees the present frozen as a future 
and past through a Chinese puzzle box of replication. 

So here we have an artist who has created in his work a new form of making 
the abstract quite concrete while using that which is at hand and the thrown away 
as the material of his work. In this act he has attained creative artistic standards 
which few American artists have achieved. He has left the formalist in art and 
sculpture by his insistence on creating works of art that reflect who we are. That 
is difficult for the art appreciator to take. It is not so comfortable visiting a gallery 
to experience an unpleasant “shock of recognition” when we have been used to 
seeing things in galleries which protect us from that which we are and do. No doubt 
Kienholz will be offensive to many, as I suppose the creation of pity and fear in 
the Athenian audiences by great playwrights was offensive to many. Although I am 
frightened I am also heartened that some artists are reaching beyond what art is to 
what we are. 

Marcus G. Raskin 
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3. It Takes Two to Integrate, Cha Cha Cha 1961 
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4. Night of Nights 


1961 


5. Bunny, Bunny, You’re So Funny 


1962 
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7. Untitled American President 


1962 


6. The Future as an Afterthought 


1962 
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8. The Daddy Fish 
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9. The Illegal Operation 
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10. Lollypop Goes the Weasel 


1962 


11. God and His Pal 


1963 
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12. The Grave 


1963 


13. The Black Widow 


1964 
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14. God Really Loves America the Best 


1964 
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Dear Jane 

I couldnt 
come down now 
because Harry need 
me here. 

Ma says she 
might make it 
later. 


Keep a stiff upper lip Kid. 
(ha - ha) 


Dick 


Detail from The Birthday. Text of the greeting card on floor. 
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18. The Birthday 1964 
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19. (Detail view) 


19. While Visions of Sugar Plums Danced in Their Heads 1964 


THE WORLD 1964 
This is a tableau to be built at Hope, Idaho, Hope, Kisho is a little town of about 
one hundred souls situated on the shores of Lake Pend Oreille about forty miles 
South of the Canadian border. Above the town on a grassy meadow is the cemetery 
and beyond the cemetery, on a five acre piece of ground, I plan to sign the world as 
the most awesome “found object" I have ever come across. 1 chose this place 
because of the natural beauty that is there and because the world really does need 
hope. The total project imagined in profile would include the water from which all 


life originated, the community aspect of that life, and the eventual death of all life. 


This tableau will be a simple rectangle of concrete, about five feet thick, fifteen 
feet wide and forty feet long. On the Southwest corner I plan to inscribe 

"THE WORLD . . . Kienholz 1964 ( ).” However, I would never attempt such 
an act for myself alone. I only want to be the first of many persons who might care 
to come to Hope to sign this peaceful corner of the world as # symbolic gesture of 


true acceptance and reaffirmation of it. 


No one will have the right to judge what anyone else may choose to write, If, for 
instance, someone wants to use his space (on the world) to write something stupid 
or obscene. that is his decision or problem only. (The Fuck You's will have to 


stand with the Jesus Saves'.) 


When the surface is finally covered with names and inscriptions (chisels and hammers 


will be stored there), more concrete slabs will be added. 


The State of Idabo is vaguely interested in this tableau and may eventually maintain 


KIENHOLZ 1964 , and expand it as a state project, 
oa ty | |e cr rR ¥ PRICE: 7 tet 3900-00 
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CONTRACT FOR PURCHASE OF A CONCEPT TABLEAU 


THIS CONTRACT FOR THE PURCHASE OF A CONCEPT TABLEAU entitled 


, made and entered into this_________day of. 19. , by and between 


EDWARD KIENHOLZ, hereinafter called “The Artist” and hereinafter 
called “The Buyer”: 


WITNESSETH: 
WHEREAS, Art is anybody’s guess and sometimes big and bulky, and 
WHEREAS, Materials for Tableaux can be extremely expensive and difficult to obtain, and 
WHEREAS, Tableaux in completed form can be very costly to transport, insure, assemble, disassemble, maintain and store; and 
WHEREAS, Art buyers are probably speculating in the art market or playing a glorified autograph-collecting game anyway; 


NOW, THEREFORE, IT IS HEREBY AGREED: 


1. Artist agrees to sell to Buyer and Buyer agrees to and does hereby purchase of and from Artist a completed Concept Tableau 
consisting of a framed written description of the proposed Tableau, a metal plaque inscribed with the title of the Tableaux, the name of 
the Artist and the date of initial conception, together with options for the acquisition by Buyer of parts two and three of the total art 


work, as hereinafter set forth. The completed first portion of this Concept Tableau (Entitled .______»_+_+_+_+_+_+_+____») is to 


be delivered to Buyer concurrently with the payment by Buyer to Artist of the purchase price therefore in the sum of $. 


2. Artist hereby grants to Buyer the right, privilege and option to purchase of and from Artist a working drawing of the Tableau, 
herein described as Part Two of the completed art work. This option to purchase Part Two may be exercised at any time during the produc- 
tive lifetime of Artist by Buyer notifying Artist of Buyer’s desire to acquire said Part Two and concurrently paying to Artist the further sum 
of $________________. This drawing shall be a complete art object in its own right, signed by the Artist and will be a working 
drawing, model or other art form appropriate to the initial Concept Tableau. 


3. Artist hereby further grants to Buyer the right, privilege and option to purchase of and from Artist a finished Tableau. The 
finished Tableau shall be in artistic conformity with the initial Concept Tableau and its drawing and shall be a completed work of art, 
signed and dated by the Artist. (At that time, Artist will have inscribed the date of completion on the metal plaque of the original 
Concept Tableau.) This option may be exercised at any time during the productive lifetime of Artist by Buyer notifying Artist of Buyer's 
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desire to acquire such finished Tableau and concurrently paying to Artist a deposit in such sum as called for by Artist as may be reasonal 
necessary to defray the costs of labor and materials for the creation of the finished Tableau, all as hereinafter in this paragraph set for 
Artist shall commence the accumulation of materials for and the construction of the finished Tableau as soon as it is practicable for 
to proceed after such election by Buyer. Artist may complete other work then in progress, but shall not commence additional compl 
Tableaux other than those then in progress until he has commenced the actual accumulation of materials for the completed Tableau 
Buyer. Once he commences the accumulation of materials for Buyer, Artist agrees to proceed diligently with such accumulation and w 


the construction of the finished Tableau. 


The parties recognize that the prime artistic and creative planning of the work has been expended in the Concept Tableau an 
to a lesser degree, in the drawing of the Tableau. Although the construction of the finished Tableau requires the Artist to work as 
artist, he must also work as an artisan or craftsman. Therefore it is agreed that Buyer shall pay Artist all expenses that may be requis 
for actual production of the finished Tableau (including all materials, outside labor, permits, out-of-pocket costs, rental or storage 
materials, reasonable living expenses and transportation of Artist while so engaged and away from home and all other actual out-of-pock 
expenses) together with an hourly wage for Artist during all periods of time that he is engaged in the accumulation of materials or 2 
construction of the finished Tableau. The hourly wage shall be a sum equal to the combined hourly union wage scale for plumber 


electricians and carpenters then prevailing in the Los Angeles area. 


4. The parties hereto recognize that the rights granted herein by Artist to Buyer consist of the personal services to be perform 
by Artist. Therefore, all parties acknowledge and agree that any and all further obligations by Artist to Buyer shall cease upon the death ¢ 
termination of the productive life of Artist and Buyer shall not be entitled to recover any sums theretofore paid to Artist or to receive fro) 


Artist and/or Artist’s estate any partially finished portion of a Tableau not then yet completed and delivered by Artist to Buyer. 


5. The parties hereto recognize that any or all portions of the Concept Tableau purchased hereunder may be transferred by Buy 
to alternate Buyers. In order that the transfer may be consummated and to establish at all times and for all purposes the party who holc 
the option(s) to require Artist to perform further services hereunder, it is necessary that all Tableaux purchased hereunder be registered an 
that ownership of the purchased portions and also of the option rights may only pass with registration. For purpose of such registration 
Alexander, Inman & Fine, Attorneys at Law, 8671 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 90211 shall be designated as transfer agent 
Said transfer agents shall maintain books and photographs of the Tableaux, all of said Tableaux and option rights and only the recor 
owners as shown on said books shall have any rights to the services or products of Artist. The transfer of the completed portions 6 


Tableaux sold hereunder and of the option rights may be made on such reasonable basis as may be established by the transfer agents. 


6. All parties hereto recognize that this contract relates to a work of art and that the artistic quality of all completed work here 
under rests solely and only upon the judgment of Artist. Artist shall produce all works called for hereunder in such manner as, in his sole 
absolute and arbitrary opinion, is artistically proper. Artist shall be the sole judge of the relationship of the drawing of the Tableau to 
original Concept Tableau or the relationship of the finished Tableau to either the drawing of the Tableau or the original Concept. A 
has no obligation to Buyer to produce any particular or specific thing or item hereunder, except such as, in his sole, absolute and arbitra] 


judgment, are artistically proper in consummation of his agreements hereunder. 


7. Artist reserves the sole and exclusive right to make reproductions of the Tableau sold hereunder and to exhibit the same in 
public, noncommercial galleries for a period not to exceed two (2) months in any three (3) year period. The right herein reserved shall 
bind all future Buyers, through the registration procedure. Should Artist elect to exercise his rights to exhibit hereunder, he shall do so upon 
at least three (3) months notice to Buyer and shall be fully responsible for the care, safety and return of the objects involved. All reproduc- 


tions and exhibitions shall specify the name of the registered owner of the piece at the time of such reproduction or exhibition. 
8. All notices to be served on Artist shall be served on the Artist by certified mail, return receipt requested, addressed through the 


transfer agents. All notices to be served on Buyer shall be similarly served on Buyer at the address appearing on this contract or such 


alternate address as Buyer may hereafter deliver to the transfer agents for that purpose. 


9. This contract contains the sole agreement between the parties and shall be binding upon the successors in interest of the Buyer. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have set their hands and seals the day and year first hereinabove set forth. 


EDWARD KIENHOLZ 


By 

ARTIST 
By 

BUYER 
Address: 
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THE STATE HOSPITAL 1904 
This ts a tableay about an old man who is a patient ina state mental hospital. He 
ix in an arm restraint on a bed in a bare room. (The piece will have to include an 
actual room consisting of walls, ceiling, floor, barred door, etc.) ‘There will be 
y 2 bedpan and a hospital table (just out of reach), ‘The man ix naked, He 
hurts. He hax been beaten on the stomach with # bar of soap wrapped in a towel 
(to bide tell-tale bruises). His head is @ Lighted fiah bow! with water that contains 


two Live black fish, He lies very still on his side. There is no sound in the room 


Above the old man in the bed is his exact duplicate, including the bed (beds will be 
stacked like bunks), The upper figure will also have the fish bowl head. two black 
fish, ete. But, additionally, it will be encased in some kind of lucite or plastic 


bubble (perhaps similar to @ cartoon balloon), representing the old man's thoughts. 


Hie mind can't think for him past the present moment. He ix committed there for 


the rest of hix life, 


PRICE Part One $u 00 
Po ai 


Part Two" * $ 4,000.00 


Costs phos artist's wages 


IENHOLZ 1964-1967 


20. The State Hospital 


1966 (Exterior view) 
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20. The State Hospital 


1966 (Interior view) 


16. Drawing for “The State Hospital” 


1966 
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THE OFFICE BUILDING 1964 


The office building tableau will be 


n actual four or five story commercial 
building designed by # nationally known architect (acceptable to both the artist 

‘and the buyer) and built by @ licensed contractor. It is to located somewhere 

in the Los Angeles or Beverly Hills area bounded by La Cienega Boulevard on 

the East, Sepulveda Boulevard on the West, Sunset Boulevard on the North and 
Olympic Boulevard on the South, It will be # complete and functioning modern 
structure with actual offices and suites for rent, shops, a parking lot, ete 

It will further include glassed-in offices and shops containing sculptural business~ 
type people, Some of these sculptures will ride the elevator forever, Actual 


janitors will sweep around sculptural janitors sweeping the floor, etc. 


This tableau will be a unique marriage of art and business. 


PRICE: 


THE BLACK LEATHER CHAIR — 1960 


This is a tableau about the Negro in America, The piece i simply a black 
leather chair completely encased in a block of lucite plastic and mounted on 
@ suitable base, On the left side is @ tunnel in the plastic where the viewer 


can reach in and touch one small portion of the chair, 


It is poxwible that I will never be able to 1 


ike this tableau as I do not have the 
chair in my possession at this time. It is stored in an attic in Texas and is 
the property of a Negro family there, Iam told by a friend that although the 
family is reluctant to part with it, he will be able to get it for me sometime in 


the future 
The leather on the chair is made from the skin of his great grandfather 


PRICE Part One $ 10,000.00 (to be donated to the American 


hips: Civil Liberties Union) 


Hg 
Part Twat 3.“ $5 J, 000.00 (to be donated to the American 
eg oe Civil Liberties Union) 


Part Three Costs ptus artist's wages 


THE CEMENT STORE #2 
(over 50, 000 pop.) 

This tableau will be made from an existing grocery store in a city 
anywhere in the United States with a population over 50,000. The 
building must be made of either cinder blocks, cement blocks, adobe 
bricks or form poured concrete, The building, businesses and inven- 
tory must be purchased and left intact, The windows will be replaced 
by clear plexiglass or bullet proof glass to withstand internal pressures 
and resist malicious breaking. The doorway will be board formed in 
such @ way to allow the door to swing both ways. A section of roof 
will be removed and the interior of the store will be filled with con 
crete completely covering all merchandise, cash register, records, 
etc. The roof section will then be replaced and repaired. ‘The board 
forms at doorway will be removed, the hardened concrete now making 
it impossible to enter the building. The store will be left with Little 
or no explanation other than it is now some sort of an art object and 


no longer subject to improved property taxes. 


PRICE 


Part Three — Cootiplus artist's wages 


THE AMERICAN TRIP 1966 


This tableau will be a collaboration between Jean Tinguely, America and me 


On a duck hunting trip last Fall, Lyn and I saw the country anew through Tinguely's 


European eyes, particularly the waste. (Cotton fields with two or three generations 


of farm machinery rusting in the corner. A still-turning windmill endlessly plung: 


ing its piston down a dry well - “oh, she is very beautiful, you like, no?") 


So, we decided to do # piece together, Starting from Los Angeles, Jean and I will 
drive by car until we are both compelled by a thing, a place, a situation, etc., 16 
do something, I don't know what it will be, where it will be, what it will cost, 

whether it will be animal, vegetable or mineral, or even bigger than a bread box 


It might be alive or explosive. 


PRICE: Part One 10,000.00 Tinguely 
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17. Silvertone 17 Inch Portable Television 


1967 
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CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION 


CONSTRUCTIONS 


2. 


Works listed below are designated variously as free standing or wall 
hanging. Dimensions are given in inches, overall height preceding 
width, followed by depth. 


The Critic 

1961 

Free standing. Materials include doll parts, bedpan, metal, plastic, 
wood, fabric, paint. 

40 x 16 x 32 

Lent by Dwan Gallery. 


History as a Planter 

1961 

Free standing. Materials include painted kiln, manikin parts, news- 
paper, glass, live plant (Wandering Jew). 

33 x 18% x 12% 

Lent by Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 


It Takes Two to Integrate, Cha Cha Cha 

1961 

Wall hanging. Materials include wooden box, painted dolls, glass, 
dried fish. 

SLR 277 

Lent by Irving Blum Gallery. 


Night of Nights 
1961 


Wall hanging. Materials include manikin head, sheet metal, steel wool, 


Lent by Dwan Gallery. 


Bunny, Bunny, You’re So Funny 

1962 

Free standing. Materials include manikin parts, metal hardware, steel 
wool, paint. 

32 2x i 

Lent by the artist. 


The Future as an Afterthought 
1962 
Free standing. Materials include dolls, toy car pedals, wood, metal, 


paint. 
54x21x18 
Lent by Dwan Gallery. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13 


14, 


Untitled American President 

1962 

Free standing. Materials include milk can, bicycle seat, fabric, 
25x9x9 

Lent by Mrs. Askey Thompson. 


The Daddy Fish 

1962 

Wall hanging. Materials include dispensing machine, dolls, lamp 
stuffed fish, wood. 

58 x 25x17 

Lent by Dwan Gallery. 


The Illegal Operation 
1962 


Free standing. Materials include shopping cart, furniture, con 
medical implements. 

59x 48 x 54 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Monte Factor. 


Lollypop Goes the Weasel 
1962 


Free standing. Materials include leather, rubber, steel. 
22% x93%x19% 
Lent by the artist. 


God and His Pal 

1963 

Wall hanging. Materials include loud speaker, rear view mirrow, 
bone, tape. 

40x21x8 

Lent by Dwan Gallery. 


The Grave 

1963 

Wall hanging. Materials include manikin hand, plastic flower, 
wood, paint. 

34x 23% x7 

Lent by Dwan Gallery. 


The Black Widow 
1964 

Wall hanging. Materials include wheelbarrow, typewriter cover, 
pedic brace, wire, wood. 
44x22% x11 

Lent Dwan Gallery. 


God Really Loves America the Best 
1964 


Free standing. Materials include wooden box, coat hook, deer ¢ 
flocked metal. 

20% x 15% x12 

Lent by Dwan Gallery. 


15. 


16. 


The Friendly Grey Computer —- Star Gauge Model 54 

1965 

Free standing. Materials include rocking chair, electronic components, 
doll parts, paint. 

40 x 39% x 24% 

Lent by The Museum of Modern Art. 


Drawing for “The State Hospital” 

1966 

Wall hanging. Materials include clip board with drawings and speci- 
fications, wood, metal. 

23% x17%x4% 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Newman. 


17. Silvertone 17 Inch Portable Television 
1967 
Free standing. Materials include plastic and metal TV parts, electric 
cord, cement. 
31% x 16% x 11 (antenna up adds 33” to height) 
Lent by the artist. 
TABLEAUX 
The constructions listed below are scaled to life size and function as 
complex environments. Kienholz’ term for this is “tableaux.” Overall 
dimensions of required space are given. 
18. The Birthday 
1964 
Materials include manikin with electrically lighted lucite, doctor’s 
office furniture, suitcase, clothing, flock, fiberglass, paint. 
84 x 120 x 60 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Frederick R. Weisman. 
19, While Visions of Sugar Plums Danced in Their Heads 
1964 
Materials include bedroom furniture (six pieces), bedding, radio, 
two framed pictures, two fiberglass figures. 
72x 144 x 108 
Lent by the artist. 
20. The State Hospital 
1966 


Materials include two fiberglass figures, hospital beds, bedpan, hospital 
table, goldfish bowls, live goldfish, lighted neon tubing, steel hardware, 
Wood, paint. 

96 x 144 x 120 

Lent by the artist. 


CONCEPT TABLEAUX 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


The following works are best understood by referring to their respec- 
tive illustrations in this catalogue and to the reprinted “Contract for 
Purchase of a Concept Tableau” on pages 35, 36, and 37. 


The Art Show 

1963 

Plaque of engraved brass on walnut, and typed description in walnut 
frame with glass. 

9% x 11% and 13% x9% 

Lent by the artist. 


The Office Building 

1964 

Plaque of engraved brass on walnut, and typed description in walnut 
frame with glass. 

9% x 11% and 13% x9% 

Lent by Mrs. Virginia Dwan. 


The World 

1964 

Plaque of engraved brass on walnut, and typed description in walnut 
frame with glass. 

9% x 11% and 13% x9%4 

Lent by the artist. 

The State Hospital 

1964-1967 

Plaque of engraved brass on walnut, and typed description in walnut 
frame with glass. 

9% x 11% and 13% x9% 

Lent by the artist. 

The Black Leather Chair 

1966 

Plaque of engraved brass on walnut, and typed description in walnut 
frame with glass. 

9% x 11% and 13% x9%4 

Lent by the artist. 

The American Trip 

1966 

Plaque of engraved brass on walnut, and typed description in walnut 
frame with glass. 

9% x 11% and 13% x9% 

Lent by the artist. 

The Cement Store #1 (under 50,000 pop.) 

1967 

Plaque of engraved brass on walnut, and typed description in walnut 
frame with glass. 

9% x 11% and 13% x9% 

Lent by the artist. 

The Cement Store #2 (over 50,000 pop.) 

1967 

Plaque of engraved brass on walnut, and typed description in walnut 
frame with glass. 

9% x 11% and 13% x9% 

Lent by the artist. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CREDITS 


Stephen Born: pp. 10 & 11. 

Arnold Newman: p. 39. 

Seymour Rosen: pp. 6, 7, 8 & 15. 
Walter Russell: pp. 18, 22, 25 & 28. 
John D. Schiff: p. 26. 


John Thompson: pp. 16, 17, 19, 21, 24, 32, 33 & 44. 
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